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CLAIMS  OF  THE  FEEEDMEN’S  COMMISSION.- 

The  claims  of  the  Freedmen’s  Commis¬ 
sion  are  manifold,  demanding,  by  their  im¬ 
portance  and  solemnity,  a  liberality  of 
contribution  and  a  vigor  of  effort  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  that  has  yet  been  done  in 
furtherance  of  its  beneficent  undertaking. 
To  soipe  of  these  claims  renewed  atten¬ 
tion  is  earnestly  solicited. 

(1.)  The  Commission  has  no  sectarian 
object  or  bias.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  extend 
the  common  school  system  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  with  all  its  attendant  blessings, 
throughout  the  South,  —  a  system  de¬ 
vised  and  sustained  by  the  people,  on 
a  common  basis  and  by  general  taxation. 
It  therefore  exacts  no  theological  con¬ 
formity  of  opinion,  and  raises  no  inquiry 
as  to  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  enter¬ 
tained  by  those  who  ask  to  be  employed 
as  teachers.  It  rejects  none,  it  favors  none, 
simply  because  he  or  she  is,  or  is  not,  con¬ 
nected  with  any  church,  or  holds  or  dis¬ 
cards  what  is  special  to  some  denomina¬ 
tional  body.  All  such  matters  it  leaves  to 
be  settled  elsewhere,  on  another  plane  of 
action.  To  be  governed  by  a  different 


rule  would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  popular  government,  and  setting  a 
precedent  which,  if  generally  followed, 
would  end  in  the  substitution  of  sectarian 
for  common  schools,  and  impair  the  secu-  I 

rity  of  our  free  institutions.  True,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  apostle  Paul,  it  was  better 
that  Christ  should  be  preached  through 
strife  than  not  preached  at  all ;  never¬ 
theless,  he  is  not  to  be  quoted  as  giving 
his  sanction  to  any  such  wrangling  or 
rivalry.  So,  undoubtedly,  it  is  better  that 
the  freedmen  should  be  instructed  in  the 
common  branches  of  education  by  Catho¬ 
lics,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists, 

&c.,  &c.,  as  such,  in  connection  with  their 
exclusive  schemes  for  religious  prosely- 
tism,  than  not  taught  at  all.  But  this  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  The 
common /school  system,  in  the  conduct 
and  cofi^&ol  of  which  all  sects  and  parties 
are  equally  interested,  and  which  they 
voluntarily  contribute  of  their  means  to 
uphold,  is  our  best  security  against  politi¬ 
cal  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  on  the  other. 
Reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  the  languages,  belong 
to  no  sect.  If  the  moral  character  of  the 
person  desirous  of  employment  as  a  teach¬ 
er  is  thoroughly  exemplary,  and  his  quali¬ 
fications  in  all  other  respects  are  satisfac¬ 
tory,  no  further  inquiry  is  to  be  made. 

On  this  ground  the  Freedmen’s  Commis¬ 
sion  has  based  its  operations  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  will  continue^to  do  so  as  long 
as  it  can  obtain  the  means  "to  carry  on  its 
noble  work.  Hence,  on  this  ground  it  is 
entitled  to  universal  approval,  and  should , 
be  the  chosen  medium  through  which  all 
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pecuniary  contributions  should  pass,  hav-  minates.  No  natural  inferiority  of  the  race 
ing  in  view  the  primary  instruction  of  the  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  all  their  ex¬ 
southern  freedmen.  treme  destitution,  there  is  nothing  they 

(2.)  The  next  claim  of  the  Commis-  covet  so  strongly  as  a  knowledge  of  let- 
sion  for  liberal  assistance,  in  the  present  ters ;  and  to  obtain  it  they  are  ready  to 
exigency,  is  the  state  of  its  treasury.  It  undergo  fatigue,  hardship,  privation,  in 
has  not  only  disbursed  as  fast  as  it  has  many  instances  to  an  affecting  extent, 
received,  but  it  has  sometimes  incurred  None  are  too  .old  to  be  deterred  from 
liabilities  on  the  strength  of  its  faith  in  the  trying  to  master  the  mysteries  of  the 
benefactions  yet  to  be  realized  through  alphabet ;  and  their  concern  for  their  chil- 
the  benevolent  purposes  of  old  and  new  dren,  in  this  matter,  is  as  though  it  were  a 
contributions.  Striving  to  do  to  its  ut-  question  of  life  or  death.  Is  there  else- 
most,  it  has  had  the  pain  and  mortification  where,  in  all  the  world,  such  an  inviting 
to  see  the  field  of  its  usefulness  diminish-  field  for  educational  effort,  where  the  re- 
ing,  instead  of  enlarging  as  it  should  do  suits  are  so  auspicious  or  the  recompense 
continually.  This  New  England  branch,  so  sure?  Its  profitable  cultivation,  there¬ 
for  example,  has  been  compelled  for  lack  fore,  admits  of  no  scepticism,  but  calls  for 
of  means  seriously  to  curtail  its  list  of  whatever  it  is  practicable  for  northern 
teachers  —  some  forty  in  number  less  than  intelligence,  enterprise,  benevolence,  to 
formerly  —  and  an  additional  reduction  accomplish  through  one  grand  co-opera- 
must  be  made,  ere  long,  unless  its  treas-  tive  movement  under  the  direction  of  the 
ury  is  replenished.  Surely,  while  there  is  Freedmen’s  Commission.  Let  it  be  borne 
a  competent  northern  teacher  ready  to  go  in  mind  that  this  present  rudimental  in¬ 
to  the  South,  and  in  this  blessed  work  of  j  struction  is  the  germ  of  all  scholarly 
enlightenment  cheerfully  encounter  all  the  i  attainment ;  for  the  primary  schools  must 
obloquy  and  peril  it  necessarily  involves,  ]  necessarily  be  followed  by  others  of  a 
there  should  promptly  be  the  means  pro-  !  higher  order,  culminating  in  academies 
vided  for  his  or  her  employment.  Such  j  and  colleges,  as  at  the  North, 
individual,  consecration,  in  the  very  spirit  j  (4.)  Another  weighty  consideration  is 
of  ancient  martyrdom,  calls  for  admira-  '  this :  —  there  is  no  hope  for  the  ignorant 
tion,  gratitude,  prolonged  support.  j  and  degraded  white  population  of  the 

(3.)  Another  strong  claim  of  the  Com-  j  South,  that  to  them  also  shall  be  extended 
mission  for  continued  and  greatly  in-  1  the  invaluable  boon  of  education,  except- 
creased  patronage  is  the  cheering  success  |  ing  as  the  freedmen  lead  the  way  for  their 
which  has  already  crowned  this  educa-  j  deliverance.  Let  the  freedmen’s  schools 

tional  movement  in  behalf  of  the  freed-  now  in  operation  be  abandoned,  or  sup- 

men.  Not  less  than  two  hundred  thou-  pressed  by  local  rebel  violence,  and  no 

sand  of  them  have  already  been  taught  to  man  may  look  for  any  educational  pro¬ 
read,  a  very  large  proportion  also  to  visions  in  behalf  of  the  “poor  white 

write ;  and  nearly  all  this  accomplished  trash  ”  in  that  benighted  section  of  the 
within  the  last  four  years,  in  the  face  of  country.  Let  them  be  continued  and  niul- 
the  most  formidable  obstacles !  No  such  tiplied,  and  an  irresistible  impulse  will  be 
avidity  for  knowledge,  no  such  aptitude  given  to  the  education  of  all  the  inhabi- 
for  learning,  have  ever  before  been  known  tants.  Friends  of  liberty,  public  order, 
among  any  people.  It  surpasses  all  that  peace,  do  not  forget  the  claims  of  the 
was  prophesied  or  hoped  of  them  by  Freedmen’s  Commission ! 
their  most  sanguine  advocates;  it  almost  — • — 

surpasses  belief  itself;  and  yet  is  a  fact  ^HE  PEOSPEOTS  OF  THE  NEGEO  IN  AMEE- 
confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  all  the  lOA. 

teachers,  and  by  official  statistics  of  an  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  occurred 
,  unimpeachable  character.  No  matter  how  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  some- 
or  where  the  seed  is  sown :  it  quickly  ger-  times  indeed  because  of  it,  not  a  few  per- 
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sons  have  little  confidence  in  the  future  in 
this  country  of  the  negro  race.  We  have 
heard  remarks  to  this  effect:  “  The  negro 
race  will  gradually  become  extinct.”  Or 
else  supposing  that  it  will  still  continue  in 
existence,  the  colored  man  shut  out,  as 
he  will  be,  from  almost  all  of  the  prizes 
of  life  by  recognized  inferiority  and  by 
the  obstinate  prejudices  of  the  whites,  be¬ 
yond  all  question  debarred  from  mar¬ 
riage  with  them,  the  great  mass  of  the 
colored  race  will  always  occupy  ignoble 
positions,  with  here  and  there  individual 
exceptions  very  much  as  they  do  now. 
This  feeling  has  in  some  cases  much  to  do 
with  the  indifference  with  which  many 
listen  to  appeals  from  those  seeking  to 
educate  and  elevate  this  class  of  our  fel¬ 
low  citizens. 

As  respects  the  opinion  first  mentioned, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  groundless.  The  negro  race  has 
remarkable  tenacity  of  existence.  It  has 
already  lived  a  great  many  centuries.  It 
has  never  had  a  very  good  time  in  this 
world  as  compared  with  other  races,  but 
it  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  hard  usage,  — 
“Never  say  die,”  is  apparently  its  motto. 
IIow  many  other  peoples  and  races  have 
died  and  left  no  sign  since  the  time  when, 
on  the  pyramids  just  built,  the  negro’s 
face,  taken  from  life,  was  portrayed.  He 
was  “  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  ”  even 
then.  Say,  if  you  will,  the  race  has  never 
fairly  emerged  from  the  savage  or  half- 
savage  state  in  which  it  was  then.  Still, 
the  negro  has  shown  one  characteris¬ 
tic  which  savage  peoples  have  rarely 
shown .  He  has  survived  the  contact  with 
more  civilized  peoples.  He  has  not  melt¬ 
ed  away,  like  the  North  American  Indian 
and  the  Pacific  Islanders,  before  more 
powerful  races.  He  has  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  so  doing,  here  in  America. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  prefer  to  sojourn 
in  the  far  South,  he  and  his  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  progeny ;  but  it  will  be  to  live, 
not  to  die  out  there.  So  much  for  what 
is  said,  —  the  prophecy  prompted  often 
by  the  wish,  —  about  the  gradual  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  negro. 

The  inferiority  of  the  negro  to  the  An¬ 


glo  Saxon  race  is  urged,  as  if  that  neces¬ 
sarily  implied  hopelessness  of  future  condi¬ 
tion  to  the  former.  Now,  it  may  be  that 
the  African  in  his  own  country,  shut  out, 
in  a  measure,  by  its  climate  from  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  European  civilization,  like  the 
Laplander  at  the  other  extreme  of  the 
earth,  —  who  is  now  very  much  what  he 
was  centuries  ago,  —  has  not  had  a  fair 
chance  to  compete  with  other  races  more 
favorably  situated.  It  is  certain  that  sla¬ 
very  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  North  and 
South  America  has  been  a  poor  school  for 
his  development.  Time,  too,  brings  great 
changes.  Once,  the  race  which  inhabited 
Britain,  and  which  furnished  slaves  to  the 
Romans,  was  looked  upon  by  these  as  be¬ 
ing  the  most  intractable  and  stupid  of  all 
the  barbarians. 

But  grant,  for  the  sake  of'  the  argu¬ 
ment,  what  indeed  seems  probable,'  that 
in  the  hardier  qualities,  —  perhapsin  those 
which  constitute  greatness,  pre-eminent 
distinction,  —  the  African  is  inferior  to  the 
Anglo  Saxon  race.  Does  it  follow  that 
therefore  the  colored  people  are  doomed 
henceforth  to  be  only  the  barbers  and 
waiters  and  stevedores  and  porters  and 
servants  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
now.  There  are  a  good  many  people  in 
America  who  somehow  succeed  in  being 
something  more  than  these  even  though 
they  cannot  proudly  boast  of  Anglo  Saxon 
lineage. 

People  sometimes  emerge  from  very 
humble  callings  who  are  not  of  Anglo 
Saxon  blood,  and  who  further  are  by  no 
means  exceptional  persons  intellectually. 
They  reach,  if  not  the  most  exalted  posi¬ 
tions  in  society,  still  exceedingly  respecta¬ 
ble  ones.  They  enjoy  the  consideration 
given  to  money  irrespective  of  blood. 
They  have  been  even  known  to  fill  the 
offices  —  especially  in  New  York  —  of  al¬ 
dermen  and  common  council  men  ;  —  and 
who  shall  say,  with  a  Morissey  in  Congress, 
that  respect  for  “the  hardier  qualities” 
is  only  given  when  their  possessor  is  of 
Anglo  Saxon  lineage.  People  talk  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  negro  ever  rising 
above  his  present  comparatively  menial 
positions  as  if  the  ability  to  fill  a  diller- 
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ent  one  belonged  only  to  men  made  of 
the  stuff  from  which  the  great  statesmen, 
philosophers,  legislators,  poets  of  the 
world  are  made.  If  this  were  so,  it  would 
reasonably  follow  that  all  white  persons 
who  happened  to  be  fair  master  mechan¬ 
ics,  tolerable  lawyers,  ■very  decent  doct¬ 
ors  or  preachers,  quite  respectable,  though 
far  from  brilliant,  members  of  the  General 
Court,  or  of  the  National  Legislature, 
must  need  be  persons  of  pre-eminent  abil¬ 
ity,  bright  examples  of  the  superiority  of 
their  peerless  race.  So  obvious  are  these 
inferences  that  usually  this  is  not  all  that 
is  meant  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  ne¬ 
gro’s  inferiority  will  always  keep  him  in 
very  humble  if  not  ignoble  positions.  He 
who  says  this  knows  probably  intelligent 
and  efficient  black  men,  and  stupid,  inef¬ 
ficient  white  men,  who,  if  this  were  true, 
would  have  to  change  places.  He  would 
be  very  willing  to  grant  that  there  is  a 
far  greater  obstacle  in  the  negro’s  way 
than  this,  viz.,  the  color  of  his  skin. 

This  is  the  great  obstacle ;  and  it  as  one 
which  it  will  be  very  hard  to  surmount ; 
moreover  it  has  something  to  say  for  itself 
in  the  way  of  excuse.  It  does  not  rest 
on  mere  preference  of  one  color  over 
another.  One  may  prefer  white  to  black 
people  as  associates,  because,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  least,  the  latter  have  not  usually 
the  qualities  which  we  like  in  associates. 
Those  intimate  relations  excepted,  — 
which  depend  on  a  multitude  of  consid¬ 
erations  connected  solely  with  taste,  — 
those,  for  example,  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  which  prevent  white  peo(»le  from 
marrying  people  of  their  own  race,  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  are  not  agreeable  to  their 
taste,  —  these  relations  excepted,  others 
depend  less  than  is  supposed  on  mere 
color. 

Condition,  in  the  large  sense  of  the 
word,  has  more  than  most  people  sup¬ 
pose,  to  do  with  their  unwillingness  to 
meet  colored  persons  on  the  ordinary 
footing  of  daily  life.  If  in  the  common 
relations  of  acquaintanceship  and  citizen¬ 
ship  colored  people  were  known  to  be 
like  the  white  people  whom  we  esteem 
and  whose  society  we  affect — in  every¬ 


thing  except  their  color  —  prejudice  would 
not  be  one  half  as  strong  as  it  is  now. 
And  this  suggests  the  means  of  gradually 
doing  it  away.  It  cannot  be  done  by  ex¬ 
postulation  or  complaint,  still  less  by  self 
assertion  and  pushing  on  the  part  of  those 
who  feel  aggrieved;  but  mainly  if  not 
solely,  by  their  persevering  effort  to  ele¬ 
vate  themselves  morally  and  intellectually, 
and,  in  all  the  fields  of  exertion  opened  to 
them  —  and  these  are  happily  increasing 
every  day  —  to  compete  for  the  rewards  of 
talent  and  industry. 

And  here  there  are  many  grounds  for 
encouragement.  Thefe  is  no  country  in 
the  world  —  say  what  we  may  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  prejudice  against  color  — 
where  there  is  so  much  in  our  institutions 
and  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people 
to  favor  such  attempts.  Prejudices  are 
indeed  strong  in  America,  but  what  are 
they,  in  rancor  and  inveteracy,  compared 
with  those  of  the  old  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  How  readily  do  people  here  of 
different  positions  and  stations  assimilate. 
What  little  importance  is  attached  to  birth 
and  blood.  No  where  does  fastidious¬ 
ness  encounter  so  many  hard  rubs  as 
here.  What  a  thoroughly  good  natured 
people  we  are.  Facts  prove  this.  The 
Jews  find  little  to  complain  of  here.  The 
Irish  are  not  popular,  but  there  is  nothing 
here  like  the  prejudice  which  exists  in 
England  against  them.  The  Pole,  the 
most  unpopular  of  Europeans  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  is  received  here  with  open  arms. 
All  attempts  to  organize  parties, — as  in 
the  case  of  the  Know-nothings,  on  the 
ground  of  hostility  to  foreigners,  —  suc¬ 
ceed  only  for  the  moment.  All  these  are 
favorable  circumstances,  destined  to  ope¬ 
rate  slowly,  it  may  be,  but  surely,  upon 
the  prejudice  against  the  negro.  What 
has  been  already  effected  is  also  full  of 
encouragement  to  good  men. 

People  who  are  vulgar  and  ill  bred  and 
pretentious,  whether  black  or  white,  will 
not  have  their  acquaintance  sought  by 
those  who  are  not  thus.  So,  too,  persons 
for  the  most  part  associate  with  others  of 
their  own  social  standing,  or  who  have 
similar  education  and  tastes,  whether  black 
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or  white.  But  why  —  (though  perhaps  it 
would  be  safer,  in  view  of  the  present 
feelings  of  some  of  our  readers,  to  put 
the  question  ahead  a  few  years.) 

Why  should  it  seem  strange  to  sit  down 
at  the  hotel  table  tomorrow  with  the  co¬ 
lored  man  by  whose  side  we  yesterday  sat 
down  in  the  railroad  car  or  at  our  own 
table,  or  with  whom  we  met  as  a  brother 
lawyer  or  artist,  or  as  a  colleague  in  the 
State  Legislature?  Or  why  should  it 
seem  odd  for  our  daughters  to  meet  at  the 
evening  party,  or  to  sit  side  by  side  with 
her  at  the  theatre  or  at  church,  the  young 
,  lady  whom  she  met  in  the  morning  at  the 
high  or  normal  school,  at  which  she  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  first  scholars. 

Our  army  officers  did  not  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  during  the  late  war,  to  associate,  now 
and  then,  with  colored  officers,  provided 
they  had  the  manners  of  gentlemen.  Even 
before  the  war,  in  Jamaica,  Liberia,  Hayti 
(where  by  the  way,  though  negroes  and 


same  balls,  they  never  intermarry),  our 
naval  officers  were  accustomed  to  meet  at 
the  same  table  colored  people,  aud  were 
surprised  to  find  that  after  a  little  while 
they  forgot  the  complexion  of  their  ur¬ 
bane  hosts. 

We  have  in  the  discussion  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  or  rather  in  the  few  points  and  sug¬ 
gestions  which  we  have  offered,  designedly 
refrained  from  all  which  might  seem  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  statement,  or  inference,  or 
prophecy.  In  the  view  of  some,  much 
stronger  ground  might  have  been  taken  in 
reference  to  what  is  in  store  for  the  ne¬ 
gro  race.  No  one  who  remembers  that 
his  own  ancestors  were  once  slaves ;  no 
one  who  considers  how  often,  in  history, 
rac^s,  once  degraded  and  obscure,  become 
powerful  and  famous,  will  assert  with  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  of  any  race  that  it  is 
destined  always  to  a  secondary,  even  if  a 
respectable,  rank  among  other  races. 

If  we  have  hinted  at  a  destiny  for  this 
people  not  so  brilliant  as  some  few  have 
prophesied,  it  has  been  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  certainty  that  Providence  has 
often  brought  about  changes  for  better  or 
for  worse  in  the  condition  and  destiny  of 


peoples,  baffling  all  foresight,  falsifying  all 
prophecy. 

— - 

HAEfilET  TUBMAIT  (FAMILIAELT  OOWN 
AS  MOSES). 

The  following  article,  describing  one  of 
our  earliest  teachers,  was  published  in  the 
Record  of  March,  1865.  The  edition  was 
entirely  used  up,  and  as  it  has  been  asked 
for  frequently  since,  we  reprint  it  at  this 
time,  when  our  schools  are  not  in  session 
and  we  have  little  of  novelty  to  report. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  annexed 
notice  from  the  Springfield  Republican, 
that  a  full  biography  of  this  remarkable 
woman  is  in  preparation  by  one  who  has 
every  opportunity  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  from  Harriet  Tubman  herself.  As  it 
is  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Harriet  and 
her  family,  we  are  glad  to  extend  this  no¬ 
tice,  that  all  interested  in  her  may  aid  in 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  book. 

“  Mrs.  S.  H.  Bradford,  of  Geneva, 
N.Y.,  is  engaged  in  writing  the  memoirs 
of  Harriet  Tubman,  the  heroic  black  wo¬ 
man  of  Maryland,  who,  before  the  war 
broke  out,  had  brought  away  from  slav¬ 
ery  more  than  fifty  of  her  fellow  slaves, 
and  aided  in  the  escape  of  a  hundred 
more.  Her  life  is  a  romance  of  the  most 
interesting  kind, equalling  the  most  improb¬ 
able  of  Charles  Reade’s  novels,  and  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  facts.  She 
was  a  friend  of  John  Brown,  who  counted 
on  her  aid  in  his  campaign  against  slav¬ 
ery  in  Virginia,  and  confided  to  her  his 
plans.  At  that  time  she  had  a  home  in 
Auburn,  N.Y.,  where  she  had  settled  her 
aged  father  and  mother,  having  brought 
them  away  from  slavery  in  Maryland.  The 
homestead  in  Auburn  had  been  bought  of 
Mr.  Seward,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  paid 
for.  In  the  winter  of  1861-62,  she  came 
to  Boston,  and  was  sent  by  her  friends 
(among  whom  was  Governor  Andrew) 
to  Port  Royal  on  a  mission  to  the  slaves  of 
South  Carolina.  She  made  herself  useful 
there  as  a  spy  and  guide,  and  in  other 
capacities,  and  drew  pay  for  her  services 
from  the  United  States.  Afterwards  she 
served  as  a  nurse  in  the  army  of  General 
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Grant,  near  Richmond,  where  she  was 
when  the  war  ended.  She  is  now  living 
in  poverty  at  Auburn,  with  her  old  pa¬ 
rents,  and  her  friends  are  making  an  effort 
to  obtain  from  the  War  Department  a 
small  sum  of  money  for  her  services  in 
South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Bradford,  who  has 
known  her  for  years,  proposes  to  publish 
her  book  this  summer,  and  to  take  it  with 
her  to  England  and  copyright  it  there. 
She  has  been  aided  in  her  work  by  the 
reminiscences  of  Wendell  Phillips,  Ger- 
rit  Smith,  and  other  friends  of  Harriet, 
who  has  a  host  of  friends  Avherever  she 
goes.  The  book  will  not  be  a  large  one  ;  j 
the  profits  of  it  will  go  towards  the  sup-  j 
port  of  Harriet  and  her  parents.”  ! 

MOSES.  i 

OxE  of  the  teachers  lately  commissioned  by  i 
the  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  is 
probably  tlie  most  remarkable  women  of  this 
aire.  Tliat  is  to  say,  she  lias  performed  more 
Wonderful  deeds  by  the  native  power  of  her 
own  spirit  against  adverse  circumstances  than 
my  other.  She  is  well  known  to  many  by 
he  various  names  which  her  eventful  life  has  ; 
given  her;  Harriet  Garrison,  Gen.  Tubman, 
ic. ;  but  among  the  slaves  she  is  universally 
known  by  her  well-earned  title  of  Moses,  — 
Moses  the  deliverer.  She  is  a  rare  instance,  in 
the  midst  of  high  civilizatic  i  and  intellectual 
:;ulture,  of  a  being  of  great  native  powers,  | 
working  powerfully,  and  to  beneficent  ends,  j 
entirely  unaided  by  schools  or  books.  j 

Her  maiden  name  was  Araminta  Ross.  She  1 
is  the  granddaughter  of  a  native  African,  and  ; 
has  not  a  drop  of  white  blood  in  her  veins.  | 
She  was  born  in  1820  or  1821,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Her  parents  were  slaves, 
but  married  and  faithful  to  each  other,  and 
the  family  affection  is  very  strong.  She 
claims  that  she  was  legally  freed  by  a  will  of  j 
her  first  master,  but  his  wishes  were  not  car-  i 
ried  into  effect.  j 

She  seldom  lived  wdth  her  owner,  but  was  i 
usiially  “  hired  out  ”  to  different  persons.  She  j 
once  “hired  her  time,”  and  employed  it  in  j 
rudest  farming  labors,  ploughing,  carting,  j 
Iriving  the  oxen,  &c.,  to  so  good  advantage  ; 
hat  she  was  able  in  one  year  to  buy  a  pair  of  : 
iteers  worth  forty  dollars. 

Wlien  quite  young  she  lived  with  a  very  | 
pious  mistress ;  but  the  slave!; elder’s  religion  j 


did  ndt  prevent  her  from  whipping  the  young 
girl  for  every  slight  or  fancied  fault.  Araminta 
found  that  this  was  usually  a  morning  exercise, 
so  she  prepared  for  it  by  putting  on  all  the 
thick  clothes  she  could  procure  to  protect  her 
skin.  She  made  sufficient  outcry,  however,  to 
convince  hor  mistress  that  her  blows  had  full 
effect ;  and  in  the  afternoon  she  would  take 
off  her  wrappings,  and  dress  as  well  as  she 
could.  When  invited  into  family  prayers, 
she  preferred  to  stay  on  the  landing,  and  pray 
for  herself;  “  and  I  prayed  to  God,”  she  says, 

“  to  make  me  strong  and  able  to  fight,  and 
that’s  what  I’ve  allers  prayed  for  ever  since.” 
It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  persuade  her  that  her 
prayer  was  a  wrong  one.  She  always  main¬ 
tains  it  to  be  sincere  and  right,  and  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  fully  answered. 

In  her  youth  she  received  a  severe  blow  on 
her  head  from  a  heavy  weight  thrown  by  her 
master  at  another  slave,  but  which  accidentally 
hit  her.  The  blow  produced  a  disease  of  the 
brain  which  was  severe  for  a  long  time,  and 
still  makes  her  very  lethargic.  She  cannot 
remain  quiet  fifteen  minutes  without  appearing 
to  fall  asleep.  It  is  not  refreshing  slumber ; 
but  a  heavy  weary  condition  which  exhausts 
her.  She  therefore  loves  great  physical  activity 
and  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  which  keeps  her 
blood  actively  circulating.  She  was  married 
about  1844  to  a  free  colored  man  named  John 
Tubman,  but  never  had  any  children.  Owing 
to  changes  in  her  owner’s  family,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  sell  her  and  some  other  slaves  ;  but 
her  health  was  so  much  injured,  that  a  pur¬ 
chaser  was  not  easily  found.  At  length  she 
became  convinced  that  she  would  soon  be  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  she  decided  to  escape.  Her 
brothers  did  not  agree  with  her  plans;  and 
she  walked  off  alone,  following  the  guidance  of 
the  brooks,  which  she  had  observed  to  run 
North.  The  evening  before  she  left,  she 
wished  very  much  to  bid  her  companions 
farewell,  but  was  afraid  of  being  betrayed,  if 
any  one  knew  of  her  intentions ;  so  she 
passed  through  the  streets  singing,  — 

“  Good  bye,  I’m  going  to  leave  yon. 

Good  bye.  I’ll  meet  you  in  the  kingdom,” —  • 

and  similar  snatches  of  Methodist  songs.  As 
she  passed  on  singing,  she  saw  her  master. 
Dr.  Thompson,  standing  at  his  gate,  and  her 
native  humor  breaking  out,  she  sung  yet 
louder,  bow'ing  down  to  him,  — 

“  Good  bye,  I’m  going  to  leave  you.” 

He  sto^iped  and  looked  after  her  as  she 
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passed  on ;  and  he  afterwards  said,  that,  as 
her  voice  came  floating  back  in  the  evening 
air,  it  seemed  as  if  — 

“  A  wave  of  trouble  never  rolled 
Across  her  peaceful  breast.” 

Wise  judges  are  we  of  each  other!  — 
She  was  only  quitting  home,  husband,  father, 
mother,  friends,  to  go  out  alone,  friendless 
and  penniless  into  the  world. 

She  remained  two  years  in  Philadelphia 
working  hard  and  carefully  hoarding  her 
money.  Then  she  hired  a  room,  furnished  it 
as  well  as  she  could,  bought  a  nice  suit  of 
men’s  clothes,  and  went  back  to  Maryland  for 
her  husband.  But  the  faithless  man  had  taken 
to  himself  another  wife.  Harriet  did  not  dare 
venture  into  her  presence,  but  sent  word  to 
her  husband  where  she  was.  He  declined 
joining  her.  At  first  her  grief  and  anger  were 
excessive.  She  said,  “  she  did  not  care  what 
massa  did  to  her,  she  thought  she  would  go 
right  in  and  make  all  the  trouble  she  could, 
she  was  determined  to  see  her  old  man  once 
more ;  ”  but  finally  she  thought  “  how  foolish 
it  was  just  for  temper  to  make  mischief ;  ”  and 
that,  “  if  he  could  do  without  her,  she  could 
without  him,”  and  so  “  he  dropjied  out  of  her 
heart,”  and  she  determined  to  give  her  life  to 
brave  deeds.  Thus  all  personal  aims  died  out 
of  her  heart ;  and  with  her  simple  brave  motto, 
“  I  can’t  die  but  once,”  she  began  the  work 
which  has  made  her  Moses,  —  the  deliverer  of 
her  people.  Seven  or  eight  times  she  has 
returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Jier  former 
home,  always  at  the  risk  of  death  in  the  most 
terrible  forms,  and  each  time  has  brought  away 
a  company  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  led  them  safe¬ 
ly  to  the  free  States,  or  to  Canada.  Every 
time  she  went,  the  dangers  increased.  In 
1857  she  brought  away  her  old  parents,  and, 
as  they  were  too  feeble  to  walk,  she  was 
obliged  to  hire  a  wagon,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  perils  of  the  journey.  In  1800  she 
went  for  the  last  time,  and  among  her  troop 
was  an  infant  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  stupified  with  laudanum  to  prevent 
its  outcries.  This  was  at  the  period  of  great 
excitement,  and  Moses  was  not  safe  even  in 
New- York  State;  so  that  her  anxious  friends 
insisted  upon  her  taking  refuge  in  Canada. 
So  various  and  interesting  are  the  incidents  of 
these  journeys,  that  we  know  not  how  to  select 
from  them.  She  has  shown  in  them  al\  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  leader ;  courage,  fore¬ 
sight,  prudence,  self  control,  ingenuity,  subtle 
perception,  command  over  others’  minds.  Her 


nature  is  at  once  profoundly  practical  and 
highly  imaginative.  She  is  economical  as 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  as  firm  in  the  conviction  of 
supernatural  help  as  Mahomet.  A  clergyman 
once  ^aid,  that  her  stories  convinced  you  of 
their  truth  by  their  simplicity  as  do  the  gospel 
narratives.  She  never  went  to  the  South  to 
bring  away  fugitives  without  being  provided 
with  money ;  money  for  the  most  part  earned 
by  drudgery  in  the  kitchen,  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  when  friends  have  aided  her. 
She  had  to  leave  her  sister’s  two  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  in  slavery  the  last  time,  for  the  want  of 
thirty  dollars.  Thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  an  em¬ 
broidered  handkerchief  or  a  silk  dress  to  one, 
or  the  price  of  freedom  to  two  orphan  children 
to  another  !  She  would  never  allow  more  to 
join  her  than  she  could  properly  care  for, 
though  she  often  gave  others  directions  by 
which  they  succeeded  in  escaping.  She  always 
came  in  the  winter  when  the  nights  are  long 
and  dark,  and  people  who  have  homes  stay  in 
them.  She  was  never  seen  on  the  plantation 
herself ;  but  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  her 
company  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  so  that 
if  they  were  discovered  at  the  first’  start  she 
was  not  compromised.  She  started  on  Satur¬ 
day  night ;  the  slaves  at  that  time  being 
allowed  to  go  away  from  home  to  visit  their 
friends,  —  so  that  they  would  not  be  missed 
until  Monday  morning.  Even  then  they  were 
supposed  to  have  loitered  on  the  way,  and  it 
would  often  be  late  on  Monday  afternoon  be¬ 
fore  the  flight  would  be  certainly  known.  If 
by  any  further  delay  the  advertisement  was 
not  sent  out  before  Tuesday  morning,  she  felt 
secure  of  keeping  ahead  of  it ;  but  if  it  were, 
it  required  all  her  ingenuity  to  escape.  She 
resorted  to  various  devices,  she  had  confiden¬ 
tial  friends  all  along  the  road.  She  would  hire 
a  man  to  follow  the  one  who  put  up  the  notices, 
and  take  them  down  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned.  She  crossed  creeks  on  railroad  bridges 
by  night,  she  hid  her  company  in  the  woods, 
while  she  herself  not  being  advertised,  went 
into  the  towns  in  search  of  information.  If 
met  on  the  road,  her  face  was  always  to  the 
south,  and  she  was  always  a  very  respectable 
looking  darkey,  not  at  all  a  poor  fugitive.  She 
would  get  into  the  cars  near  her  pursuers,  and 
manage  to  hear  their  plans.  By  day  they  lay 
in  the  woods  ;  then  she  pulled  out  her  patch- 
work,  and  sewed  together  little  bits,  perhaps 
not  more  than  an  inch  square,  whicli  were 
afterwards  made  into  comforters  for  the  fugi¬ 
tives  in  Canada. 
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The  expedition  was  governed  by  the  strict-  and  calling  her  to  wake  up,  and  her  protests 

est  rules.  If  any  man  gave  out,  he  must  be  that  she  wasn’t  asleep. 

shot.  “  Would  you  really  do  thatl  ”  she  was  One  of  her  most  characteristic  prayers  was 
asked.  “Yes,”  she  replied,  “if  he  was  weak  Avhen  on  board  a  steamboat  with  a  party  of 

enough  to  give  out,  he’d  be  weak  enough  to  fugitives.  The  clerk  of  the  boat  declined  to 

betray  us  all,  and  all  who  had  helped  us ;  and  give  her  tickets,  and  told  her  to  wait.  She 

do  you  think  I’d  let  so  many  die  just  for  one  thought  he  suspected  her,  and  was  at  a  loss 

coward  man  ?  ”  “  Did  you  ever  have  to  shoot  how  to  save  herself  and  her  charge,  if  he  did ;  * 

any  one  1  ”  was  asked.  “  One  time,”  she  said,  so  she  went  alone  into  the  bow  of  the  boat, 

“  a  man  gave  out  the  second  night ;  his  feet  and  she  says,  “  I  drew  in  my  breath,  and  I 

were  sore  and  swollen,  he  couldn’t  go  any  fur-  sent  it  out  to  the  Lord,  and  I  said,  O  Lord ! 

ther ;  he’d  rather  go  back  and  die,  if  he  must.”  you  know  who  I  am,  and  whar  I  am,  and  what 

They  tried  all  arguments  in  vain,  bathed  his  I  w  ant ;  and  that  was  all  I  could  say ;  and  then 

feet,  tried  to  strengthen  him,  but  it  was  of  no  again  the  third  time,  and  just  then  I  felt  a 

use,  he  would  go  back.  Then  she  said,  “  I  touch  on  my  shoulder,  and  looked  round,  and 


told  the  boys  to  get  their  guns  ready,  and  shoot 
him.  They’d  have  done  it  in  a  minute  ;  but 
when  he  heard  that,  he  jumped  right  up  and 
went  on  as  well  as  any  body.”  Slie  can  tell  j 
the  time  by  the  stars,  and  find  her  way  by 
natural  signs  as  well  as  any  hunter ;  and  yet 
she  scarcely  knows  of  the  existence  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  any  other  country. 

When  going  on  these  journeys  she  often  lay 
alone  in  the  forests  all  night.  Her  whole  soul 
was  filled  with  awe  of  the  mysterious  Unseen 
Presence,  which  thrilled  her  with  such  depths 
ofemotion,  thatall  other  care  and  fear  vanished. 
Then  she  seemed  to  speak  with  her  Maker 
“  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend ;  ”  her  child¬ 
like  petitions  had  difect  answers,  and  beautiful 
visions  lifted  her  up  above  all  doubt  and  j 
anxiety  into  serene  trust  and  faith.  No  man  I 
can  be  a  hero  without  this  faith  in  some  form  ;  | 
the  sense  that  he  walks  nut  in  his  own  strength, 
but  leaning  on  an  almighty  arm.  Call  it  fate,  i 
destiny,  what  you  will,  Moses  of  old,  Moses 
of  to-day,  believed  it  to  be  Almighty  God. 

She  loves  to  describe  her  visions,  which  are 
very  real  to  her ;  but  she  must  tell  them  word 
for  word  as  they  lie  in  her  untutored  mind, 
with  endless  repetitions  and  details ;  she  cannot 
shorten  or  condense  them,  whatever  be  your 
haste.  She  has  great  dramatic  power;  the 
scene  rises  before  you  as  she  saw  it,  and  her 
voice  and  language  change  with  her  diflerent  j 
actors.  Often  these  visions  came  to  her  in  the  | 
midst  of  her  work.  She  once  said,  “  We’d  1 
been  carting  manure  all  day,  and  t’other  girl 
and  I  were  gwine  home  on  the  sides  of  the 
cart,  and  another  boy  was  driving,  when  sud¬ 
denly  I  heard  such  music  as  filled  all  the  air ;  ” 
and,  she  saw  a  vision  which  she  described  in 
language  which  sounded  like  the  old  prophets 
in  its  grand  flow ;  interrupted  now  and  then 
by  what  t’other  girl  said,  by  Massa’s  coming 


the  clerk  said,  ‘  Here’s  your  tickets.’  ” 

Her  efforts  were  not  confined  to  the  escape 
of  slaves.  She  conducted  them  to  Canada, 
watched  over  their  welfare,  collected  clothing, 
organized  them  into  societies,  and  was  always 
occupied  with  plans  for  their  benefit.  She  first 
came  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1859,  to  ask 
aid  of  the  friends  of  her  race  to  build  a  house 
for  her  aged  father  and  mother.  She  brought 
recommendations  from  Gerrit  Smith,  and  at 
once  won  many  friends  who  aided  her  to 
accomplish  her  purpose.  Her  parents  are  now 
settled  in  Auburn,  and  all  that  Harriet  seems 
to  desire  in  reward  for  her  labors  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  their  old  age  comfortable. 
She  has  a  very  affectionate  nature,  and  forms 
the  Strongest  personal  attachments.  She  has 
great  simplicity  of  character ;  she  states  her 
wants  very  freely,  and  believes  you  are  ready 
to  help  her  ;  but  if  you  have  nothing  to  give,  or 
have  given  to  another,  she  is  content.  She  is 
not  sensitive  to  indignities  to  her  color  in  her 
own  person ;  but  knows  and  claims  her  rights. 
She  will  eat  at  your  table  if  she  sees  you 
really  desire  it ;  but  she  goes  as  willingly  to 
the  kitchen.  She  is  very  abstemious  in  her 
diet,  fruit  being  the  only  luxury  she  cares  for. 
Her  personal  appearance  is  very  peculiar. 
She  is  thoroughly  negro,  and  very  plain.  She 
has  needed  disguise  so  often,  that  she  seems 
to  have  command  over  her  face,  and  can  ban- 
igh  all  expression  from  her  features,  and  look 
so  stupid  that  nobody  would  suspect  her  of 
knowing  enough  to  be  dangerous ;  but  her  eye 
flashes  with  intelligence  and  power  when  she 
is  roused.  She  has  the  rich  humor  and  the 
keen  sense  of  beauty  which  belong  to  her 
race:  She  would  like  to  dress  handsomely. 
Once  an  old  silk  dress  was  given  her  among 
a  bundle  of  clothes,  and  she  was  in  great  de¬ 
light.  “  Glory  !  ”  she  exclaimed  .  “  didn’t  I 
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say  when  I  sold  my  silk  gown  to  get  money 
to  go  after  my  mother,  that  I’d  have  another 
some  day  ?  ”  She  is  never  left  in  a  room 
with  pictures  or  statuary  that  she  does  not 
examine  them  and  ask  with  interest  about  them. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  some  of  her 
racy  stories;  but  no  report  would  do  them 
justice.  She  gives  a  most  vivid  description  of 
the  rescue  of  a  slave  in  Troy.  She  fought 
and  struggled  so  that  her  clothes  were  torn  off 
her ;  but  she  was  successful  at  last.  Through¬ 
out  all  she  shouted  out  her  favorite  motto, 
Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death,”  to  which 
the  popular  heart  never  fails  to  respond. 
When  she  was  triumphantly  bearing  the  man 
off,  a  little  boy  called  out,  “  Go  it,  old  aunty  ! 
you’re  the  best  old  aunty  the  fellow  ever  had.” 
She  is  perfectly  at  home  in  such  scenes  ;  she 
loves  action ;  I  think  she  does  not  dislike 
fighting  in  a  good  cause ;  but  she  loves  work 
too,  and  scorns  none  that  offers. 

She  said  once,  just  before  the  war,  when 
slavery  was  the  one  theme  agitating  the  coun¬ 
try,  —  ”  they  say  the  negro  has  no  rights  a 
white  man  is  bound  to  respect ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  they  send  men  to  Congress,  and  pay 
them  eight  dollars  a  day,  for  notliing  else  but 
to  talk  about  the  negro.”  1 

She  says,  “  the  blood  of  her  race  has  called 
for  justice  in  vain,  and  now  our  sons  and 
brothers  must  be  taken  from  our  hearts  and 
homes  to  bring  the  call  for  justice  home  to 
our  hearts.”  She  described  a  storm ;  “  but 
the  thunder’s  from  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and 
the  drops  that  fall  are  drops  of  blood.” 

She  was  deeply  interested  in  John  Brown  ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  she  was  fully  acquainted 
with  his  plans,  and  approved  them.  On  the 
day  when  his  companions  were  executed,  she 
came  to  my  room.  Finding  me  occupied, 
she  said,  “  I  am  not  going  to  sit  down,  I  only 
want  you  to  give  me  an  address ;  ”  but  her 
heart  was  to  full,  she  must  talk.  “  I’ve  been 
studying  and  studying  upon  it,”  she  said,  ”  and 
its  clar  to  me,  it  wasn’t  John  Brown  that  died 
on  that  gallows.  When  I  think  how  he  gave 
up  his  life  for  our  people,  and  how  he  never 
flinched,  but  was  so  brave  to  the  end ;  its  clar 
to  me  it  wasn’t  mortal  man,  it  was  God  in 
him.  When  I  think  of  all  the  groans  and 
tears  and  prayers  I’ve  heard  on  the  plantations, 
and  remember  that  God  is  a  prayer-hearing 
God,  I  feel  that  his  time  is  drawing  near.” 
Then  you  think,  I  said,  that  God’s  time  is  near. 
“  God’s  time  is  always  near,”  she  said ;  ”  He 
gave  me  my  strength,  and  he  set  the  North  star 


in  the  heavens ;  he  meant  I  should  be  free.’ 
She  went  on  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sublime 
eloquence  I  ever  heard ;  but  I  cannot  repeat  it. 
Oh  how  sanguine  and  visionary  it  seemed 
then  !  but  now  four  little  years,  and  Maryland 
is  free  by  her  own  act,  and  the  bells  are  ring¬ 
ing  out  the  declaration,  that  slavery  is  abol¬ 
ished  throughout  the  land ;  and  our  Moses  may 
walk,  no  longer  wrapped  in  darkness,  but  erect 
and  proud  in  her  native  State ;  and  the  name 
of  him  who  was  hung  on  the  gallows  is  a  ral¬ 
lying  cry  for  victorious  armies  ;  and  the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  has  become  the 
head  of  the  corner.  What  shall  we  fear 
whose  eyes  have  seen  this  salvation  ? 

When  the  war  broke  out  Harriet  was  very 
anxious  to  go  to  South  Carolina  to  assist  the 
contrabands.  The  only  condition  she  made 
was,  that  her  old  parents  should  be  kept  from 
want.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what 
shrewd  economy  she  had  planned  all  their 
household  arrangements.  She  concluded  that 
thirty  dollars  would  keep  them  comfortable 
through  the  winter.  She  went  to  Port  Royal 
and  was  employed  by  Gen.  Hunter,  in  scouting 
service,  and  accompanied  Col.  Montgomery  in 
his  expedition  up  the  Combahee  River.  She 
was  afterwards  engaged  by  Gen.  Saxton,  to 
take  a  number  of  freed  women  under  her 
charge,  and  teach  them  to  do  the  soldiers* 
washing.  She  has  also  been  making  herb- 
medicine  for  the  soldiers,  which  she  gives 
away  gratuitously,  feeling  it  to  be  impossible 
to  receive  money  from  sick  soldiers  ;  and  she 
has  made  cakes  and  pies  for  sale,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  other  work. 

She  has  had  no  regular  support  from  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  she  leels  that  she  must  have  some 
certain  income,  which  she  wishes  to  apply  to 
her  parents’  support.  This  society  consider 
her  labors  too  valuable  to  the  freedmen  to  be 
turned  elsewhere,  and  have  therefore  taken 
her  into  their  service,  paying  her  the  small 
salary  of  ten  dollars  per  month  that  she  asks 
for.  She  is  not  adopted  by  any  Branch,  as  she 
could  not  fulfil  the  condition  of  correspondence 
with  them.  She  says,  when  the  war  is  over 
she  will  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  then  will 
write  her  own  life.  The  trouble  in  her  head 
prevents  her  from  applying  closely  to  a  book. 
It  is  the  strong  desire  of  all  her  friends  that 
she  should  tell  her  story  in  her  own  way  at 
some  future  time.  We  think  it  affords  a  very 
cogent  answer  to  the  query,  “Can  the  negro 
take  careiof  himself!  ” 

Note. —  Some  of  the  statements  in  this 
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sketdi'  «Tr  takffl  from  a  notice  of  Harriet 
Tubman  in  “  The  Commonwealth/’  of  July 
17,  1863. 


From  the  CharUaton,  S.C.,  Advocate. 
FBEEDMEN’S  SCHOOLS  AT  DABLIHaTON. 

The  examination  of  these  schools,  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Whit- 
temore  and  Miss  S.  A.  Keith,  took  place 
on  the  26th  inst.,  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  viz.  a  cool  day,  a  goodly  number 
of  friends  in  attendance,  and  the  children 
anxious  to  show  wha*t  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  drill  and  instruction  of  ! 
their  patient,  devoted  teachers.  | 

The  white  residents  were  invited  and  j 
represented  among  the  spectators,  which  1 
was  to  me  a  gratifying  fact,  inasmuch  as  it  j 
is  the  surest  way,  in  my  judgment,  to  j 
convert  unbelievers  in  the  possibility  of 
negro  culture,  to  the  faith  of  those  who 
have  upset  such  erroneous  doctrines  by 
practical  endeavor  and  results. 

Everything  was  in  “apple  pie  order;” 
the  white-wash  broom  and  the  scrubbing- 
brush  had  swept  and  made  clean  the 
floor,  seats  and  entire  school-room,  so 
that  health  reigned  in  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  even  the  window-panes  looked 
more  transparent  than  ever ;  so  diligent  | 
had  the  hand  of  neatness  been  ;  and,  as  if  j 
to  nationalize  all  this  tidy  display,  the 
stars  and  stripes  greeted  us  with  their 
brilliant  folds  and  clusters,  making  us  in 
our  hearts  to  repeat  the  rallying  chorus  of 
freemen  and  patriots. 

Being  ready  for  the  commencement  of 
the  exercises,  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
founder  of  these  schools.  Chaplain  B.  F. 
Whittemore,  who  has  been  the  zealous 
organizer  of  schools  throughout  Eastern 
South  Carolina.  The  primary  depart¬ 
ment,  called  the  “  Lincoln  School,”  taught  j 
by  Mrs.  Keith,  a  colored  lady,  who  is  a  i 
graduate  of  Mrs.  Whittemore’s  school,  [ 
was  first  examined  and  gave  a  flattering 
compliment  to  the  earnest  and  zealous 
instructor,  who  has  shown  by  the  results  I 
of  her  labor,  a  fitness  and  aptness  for  her  j 
profession.  j 

The  Wa.'ihington  School,  composed  of  j 
pupils  in  studies  usually  taught  in  the  I 


j  intermediate  and  advanced  grades,  un- 
i  der  Mrs.  Whittemore’s  charge,  is  one  of 
1  the  most  successful  in  this  part  of  the 
1  State.  The  examination  of  this  school 
was  highly  gratifying  to  all  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it ;  the  marked  improvement  of  the 
scholars  evidenced  constant  care,  skilful 
j  control,  and  close  application  on  the  part 
j  of  the  students.  The  prompt  answers  to 
j  (piestions,  the  ready  rendering  of  reasons 
for  such  and  such  things ;  the  good  read¬ 
ing,  spelling,  defining,  pronunciation  and 
inflection,  told  how  much  labor  had  been 
expended,  and  the  reward  for  the  same. 
In  arithmetic,  one  of  the  studies  which 
the  mind  of  the  colored  child  does  not 
without  difficulty  grasp,  the  exercises  were 
more  than  fair ;  and  the  process,  by  which 
this  study  is  demonstrated,  so  plain  and 
easy,  is  in  the  highest  sense  commendable. 
Evidently  great  pains  had  been  taken  in 
this  branch  to  overcome  the  embarrass- 

r 

ments  which  a  race  encounter  who  have 
never  until  now  reckoned  for  themselves. 
The  effort  has  not  been  in  vain,  for  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  a  class  of  twenty-five,  which 
handled  numbers  in  their  various  changes 
through  division  and  multiplication,  with 
a  dexterity  quite  uncommon. 

So  rapid  were  the  solutions  in  multiply¬ 
ing  each  number,  from  13  to  25,  by  every 
number  from  1  to  12,  that  a  close  atten¬ 
tion  had  to  be  given  in  order  to  follow  the 
computations  correctly.  This,  as  the  Mul¬ 
tiplication  Table  has  been  considered  an 
impossibility  with  the  negro,  was  quite  a  mar¬ 
vel  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  present. 

Geography,  which  attracts  the  mind  of 
the  colored  children  more  than  most  other 
studies,  was  well  reviewed.  Divisions, 
boundaries,  features,  resources  of  many 
portions  of  the  earth  were  given  under- 
standingly  and  promptly.  The  hard  names, 
which  seas,  oceans,  islands,  lakes,  rivers 
and  mountain  peaks,  compel  us  to  use  and 
speak,  were  by  the  pupils  in  geography 
accurately  rendered,  which  caused  smiles 
to  play  upon  the  faces  of  many  of  the  old 
“  aunties  and  mamas,”  wdiose  mouths 
would  try  to  imitate,  but  whose  tongues 
could  not  utter. 
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After  the  regular  course  of  studies  had 
been  passed  through,  which  had  been  in¬ 
terspersed  with  excellent  singing,  the  j 
children  gave  an  intellectual  treat  in  their 
recitations  of  select  pieces  and  dialogues, 
all  of  which  were  gone  through  with 
sans  jyromptery  to  the  great  amusement 
and  delight  of  the  listeners.  Chief  among 
tlie  pieces  was  “  The  United  States,” 
represented  by  the  girls,  each  decorated 
with  a  badge  of  the  State  she  personated, 
all  of  which  in  the  proper  order,  gave  the 
renown,  resources,  physical  and  peculiar 
features  of  each  State  from  Maine  to 
Oregon,  while  the  starry  ensign  over¬ 
spread  them  all,  after  which  the  whole 
school  sung  “  The  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,”  as  though  they  were  inspired  by 
the  sentiment  of  the  national  poetry. 

The  closing  scene  was  “The  Contrast.” 
A  little  girl  dressed  as  a  slave,  who  con¬ 
trasted  in  pathetic  verse  the  children  of 
the  bondman  and  those  of  the  freedmen. 
It  was  touchingly  done  and  impressively 
received. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
Mrs.  VVhittemore,  who,  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  has  toiled  in  the  school-room 
for  the  elevation  of  a  race  so  long  ne¬ 
glected  ;  but  now  to  become  “  an  integral 
part  of  the  body  politic.”  She  deserves 
the  heart-felt  gratitude  of  all  true  labor¬ 
ers  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  for  she  is 
making  the  right  kind  of  material  for 
good  citizens. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Capt.  Edwards, 
a  resident  of  Darlington,  who  expressed 
surprise  and  gratification  at  the  success 
of  the  school,  which  ecpialled  any  he  had 
witnessed  among  the  hitherto  more  fa¬ 
vored  race.  Mr.  J.  A.  Ross,  one  of  the 
merchants  of  the  town,  said,  “  like  old 
wine,  the  children  had  spoken  for  them¬ 
selves.”  Rev.  B.  F.  VVhittemore,  in  a 
practical  view  addressed  the  school,  and 
gave  them  such  counsel  as  will  no  doubt 
be  productive  of  good  results.  After 
singing  “  Good-bye,”  which  stirred  many 
hearts,  the  school  was  declared  closed 
until  next  October. 

OnSEKVEU. 


PEEJUDIOE  CONFEOHTED  BY  FACT. 

Those  who  heard  Mr.  Harris  of  North 
Carolina,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
North,  must  have  been  impressed  with  his 
ability  and  force  as  a  public  speaker.  At 
the  Grant  ratification  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  he  made  “the  speech”  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Since  then  he  has  spoken  several 
times,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
colored  people  are  not  without  powerful 
advocates  among  themselves.  Mr. .Har¬ 
ris  is  not  simply  an  effective  platform 
speaker,  but  a  man  of  strong  and  clear 
intellect.  In  the  address  we  heard,  his 
remarks  were  characterized  by  logical 
force  and  great  intellectual  coherency  of 
thought.  His  argument  would  have  done 
justice  to  our  most  eminent  lawyers  at 
the  bar. 

Look  at  this  fact.  Here  is  a  man  who 
learned  to  read  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
old.  Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  at 
his  trade.  His  love  of  knowledge  led 
him  when  a  young  man,  after  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  his  alphabet,  to  read  every  book  he 
could  get  hold  of.  As  an  upholsterer,  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  the  culti¬ 
vated  class  of  the  South,  and  from  them 
he  learned  how  to  pronounce  and  speak 
as  a  man  of  culture.  The  war  greatly 
stimulated  his  intellect,  and  the  opening 
career  of  his  race  has  roused  every  latent 
power  of  his  mind.  During  the  last  two 
years  he  has  confronted  the  ablest  men  in 
North  Carolina  in  debate,  and  proved 
himself  their  peer.  In  consequence  of  his 
eminent  ability  and  valuable  services,  he 
was  offered  the  nomination  as  member 
to  Congress,  but  declined,  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  at  present  for 
his  race  not  to  enter  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  is  in  every  way  fit  for  this 
j  place,  and  he  would  put  the  best  debaters 
I  ou  the  floor  of  Congress  to  the  test  as 
j  they  crossed  swords  with  him  in  the  great 
I  contests  of  opinion. 

With  such  examples,  who  can  say  that 
the  negro  is  not  fit  to  be  free  and  to  vote. 
The  capacity  of  a  race  must  be  tested  by 
its  best  minds.  These  represent  its  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  while  the  negroes  can  point 
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to  such  as  Harris,  the  fact  will  stand 
against  any  amount  of  prejudice  or  false 
education.  The  black  man  is  on  trial. 
During  the  war  he  made  a  noble  record. 
While  his  former  master  was  in  the  army 
fighting  to  forge  his  chains,  the  freedman 
instead  of  burning  the  unprotected  houses 
and  killing  the  defenceless  women  and 
children,  tilled  the  ground,  and  thus 
furnished  food  for  the  white  families. 
Throughout  the  whole  war  who  can  point 
to  a  single  instance  of  treachery  on  his 
part  to  the  government  ?  When  the  na¬ 
tion,  which  had  failed  to  secure  him  his 
rights,  asked  for  his  service,  he  seized  the 
spade  and  faithfully  worked  at  the  trenches 
or  shouldered  his  musket  and  breasted  the 
storm  of  the  battle-field.  No  Union  sol¬ 
dier  escaping  from  the  horrors  of  Ander- 
sonville  or  Libbey,  ever  asked  in  vain  for 
food  or  aid.  Loyal  to  the  flag,  loyal  to 
the  Union  soldier,  he  was  always  our 
trusted  friend.  To-day,  as  a  race,  though 
bearing  the  pains  and  memories  of  wrongs 
inflicted  for  generations,  in  the  hour  of 
emancipation  the  blacks  do  not  nurse  ven¬ 
geance  against  their  masters.  Their  feel¬ 
ings  do  not  begin  to  compare  in  intensity 
and  bitterness  to  those  which  the  late 
rebels  cherish  towards  us.  We  challenge 
the  advocates  of  a  “white  man’s”  gov¬ 
ernment  to  show  on  the  page  of  history  a 
nobler  record  of  fidelity  and  loyalty  in  an 
enslaved  race,  or  of  so  much  forgiveness 
amid  provocation.  The  black  man  now 
asks  only  a  fair  chance.  Every  principle 
of  justice, .  every  sentiment  ol  honor  and 
gratitude,  every  precept  of  religmn  join  in 
urging  us  to  give  this  struggling  people  a 
•fair  opportunity.  Shame  on  us  if  in  this 
hour  we  are  guilty  of  the  inexpressible 
meanness  of  putting  obstacles  in  their 
attempts  to  rise. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  27,  18(58. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  “  Richmond  Educational 
Association,”  held  this  day,  at  the  library 
of  the  institution,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted :  — 

“  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  As¬ 


sociation  are  due  to  Miss  Bessie  L.  Can- 
edy.  Principal  of  our  High  and  Normal 
School,  for  the  devotion,  skill  and  success 
with  which  she  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  her  difficult  and  delicate  position  ;  and 
we  hereby  express  our  desire  that  she 
should  return  to  the  same  position  the 
ensuing  school  year. 

“Attest,  R.  M.  Manly, 

“  Sec.  Richmond  Ed.  Asso.’* 

I  have  pleasure  in  communicating  and 
heartily  endorsing  the  foregoing. 

'  R.  M.  Manly, 

Supt.  Education,  Virginia. 

— *— 

LETTER  FROM  A  TEACHER. 

Bishopville,  S.C.,  July  31,  1868. 

Dear  Mrs.  Cheney,  —  The  mail  is  about 
going  out,  but  I  must  send  you  a  line  to  in¬ 
form  you  of  my  whereabouts.  I  suppose 
nearly  if  not  all  of  your  teachers  have  raached 
home,  and  were  present  at  the  re-union. 

For  two  mouths  before  my  school  closed  at 
Camden,  I  was  in  correspondence  with  a 
colored  man  at  Bishopville,  with  reference  to 
going  there  and  starting  a  school,  which  I  de¬ 
cided  to  do ;  but  after  so  much  trouble  politi¬ 
cally,  and  the  rebels  were  so  malignant,  I 
quite  gave  up  the  idea,  thinking  it  hardly 
safe.  But  two  days  before  leaving  Camden,’ 
this  same  colored  man  came  for  his  little  son 
(who  was  one  of  my  pupils  at  Darlington 
and  Camden),  and  insisted  upon  my  going, 
if  I  did  not  stay  but  a  week.  Said  he,  “We 
have  built  a  school-house  on  purpose  for  you, 
and  now  the  colored  people  will  be  so  disap¬ 
pointed  if  you  stay  away.”  I  decided  to  go, 
let  the  consequence  be  as  it  might,  and  have 
opened  a  genuine  plantation  school,  nintecn 
miles  from  Darlington  and  about  twenty- 
five  from  Camden.  Have  now  taught  one 
month,  and  am  decidedly  unwilling  to  leave 
now.  It  numbers  fifty-two,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  fifty  daily. 

They  are  wild  over  the  idea  of  school, 
and  manifest  the  same  interest  that  has  been 
remarked  in  nearly  all  instances.  They  are 
well  behaved,  and  clearly  beyond  my  antic^ 
pations.  I  am  supported  wholly  by  the  co 
lored  people.  Thus  far  they  have  been 
prompt  in  their  payments.  I  hope  to  re¬ 
main  three  months  at  least,  and  then  to  go 
north  to  remain ;  thinking  my  duty  is  done 
for  the  present.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you, 

I  remain  yours  affectionately 

Marion  Stuart. 
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AUXILIABY  SOCIETIES  SUPPORTING  TEACHERS.* 


Town. 

Adame  (Noith),  Mass . 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  Mass.  .  . 
Appleton  St.  Sab.  Sch.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Arlington,  Mass . 

Barnstable,  Mass . 

Bennington  (North),  Vt . 

Beverly,  Mass . 

Boston  (Arlington-st.  Church) .  .  . 
Boston  (Dr.  Adams’s  Church) .  .  . 
Boston  (Indiana-st.  Church)  .  .  . 
Boston  (Mayhew  Society)  .... 
Boston  (Old  South  Church)  .... 
Boston  (Theodore-Parker  Society)  . 
Boston  (.John  A.  Andrew  Society)  . 
Boston  (Members  of  King’s  Chapel) 

Boston  (First  Church) . 

Boston  (Second  Church) . 

Boston  (Hollis  St.  Church)  .... 

Brattleboro’ . 

Brookline,  Mass . 

Burlington,  Vt . 

Cambridge . 

Cambridgeport . 

Columbus,  Ga . 

Concord  . 

Dedham,  Mass . 

Dedham  (South) . 

Dorchester  and  Milton  Lower  Mills  . 
Dorchester  (Barnard  F.  A.  Society)  . 

Fitchburg . 

Framingham . 

Grafton  *  * . 

Greene,  Miss  E.  C.  (Norwich,  Conn.) 

Groton . 

Haverhill . 

Hooper,  Miss  A.  S.  (Boston)  .  .  . 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Samuel  (Boston)  .  . 

Hopedale . 

Keene,  N.H . 

Lancaster . 

Leicester . 

Lowell . 

Milford,  N.H . 

Milton . 

Montpelier,  Vt . 

Newman-Family  Society  (Boston)  . 

Plymouth . . 

Portsmouth,  N.H . 

Providence,  R.  I . 

Roxbury  (Lincoln  F.  A.) . 

Roxbury  (West) . 

Salem . 

Springfield . 

St.  .Tohnsbury,  Vt . 


President. 


Mrs.  D.  C.  Bagley 


Addison  Gage . 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Ladd  .... 
Hon.  Hiland  Hall  .  .  . 
Mrs.  C.  Eastman  .... 
Mrs.  Henry  Grew  .  .  . 
Mrs.  A.  Wilkinson  .  .  . 

Wm;  F.  Weld . 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Loring  .  .  . 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Blagden  .  . 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Otis . 

Miss  E.  C.  Putnam  .  .  . 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Foote  .  .  . 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Brooks  .  .  . 
Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D. 
Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney  .  .  . 


Mrs.  Henry  V.  Poor 
Rev.  J.  K.  Converse 
Miss  C.  J.  Norton 
J.  M.  S.  Williams 
Lynch  Lamar  .  . 
Hon.  G.  Brooks  . 


Hon.  Joseph  Day 
Henry  L.  Pierce  , 
Daniel  Denny  . 


Mrs.  Charles  Richardson 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Axtcll  .  .  .. 


Col.  Daniel  Needham 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Hewes  . 


Miss  Ellen  M.  Patrick 
William  P.  Wheelor 
Mrs  John  Ware  .  . 
Rev.  A.  H.  Coolidge. 
James  Dean  .  .  . 

David  Heald  .  .  . 
J.  B.  Thayer .... 
Mrs.  E.  Bicknell  .  . 


William  Thomas,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  De  Normandie 
Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside  .  . 
Mrs.  L.  Bowles  .... 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Guild  .  . 
Rev.  E.  B.  Willson  .  .  . 
Mrs.  John  Farrar  .  .  . 
Hon.  L.  P.  Poland  .  .  . 


Secretary. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Robinson. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Carter. 

J.  G.  Buttrick. 

C.  O.  Thompson. 

Miss  C.  E.  Pbinney. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Hall. 

Miss  Mary  Tuck. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Forbush. 

Miss  E.  L.  Call. 

Miss  Horatia  S.  Ware. 
Miss  Abby  B.  P.  Walley 
Miss  Helen  Marr. 

Miss  Lilian  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Endicott,  jr. 
Miss  L.  H.  Bradlee. 

Miss  Kate  A.  Harris. 
Miss  Anna  S.  Higginson. 
Miss  Mary  P.  Winsor. 

- Lawrence. 

Miss  Sarah  Ropes. 

Miss  Sarah  S.  Jacobs. 
Oliver  Sanders. 

John  Brown,  jr. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bridge. 
Francis  O.  Winslow. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Mumford. 
Mrs.  William  Pope. 

E.  Foster  Bailey. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  liske. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Jewett. 


Miss  H.  D.  Newcomb. 


Miss  L.  M.  Patrick. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Faulkner. 
Miss  E.  P.  Russell. 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  jr. 

D.  B.  Bartlett. 

Miss  E.  A.  Livermore. 
Edward  L.  Pierce. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Reed. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Kendall. 

Samuel  Austin. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  B.  Channing. 
Thomas  H.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Hooker. 

Rev.  L.  O.  Brastow. 


*  The  officers  of  Auxiliary  Societies  are  requested  to  notify  us  of  any  errors  in  these  lists. 
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WalthaiQ,  Mass .  . Rev.  J.  C.  Parsons. 

Watertown  . 

Winchester,  Mass . Rev.  R.  D.  Robinson . Mrs.  Annie  B.  Winsor. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I . George  Law . W.  H.  S.  Smith. 


OTHER  AUXILIARIES. 


Town. 

Abington,  Mass . 

Andover  (North) . 

Albany,  Vt . 

Biirton,  Vt . 

Barton  Landing,  Vt . 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt . 

Bennington  (Centre),  Vt . 

Bennington,  Vt . 

Billerica,  Mass . 

Boston  (South),  Mass . 

Boylston,  Mass . 

Braintree,  Mass . 

Brandon,  Vt . . 

Brewster,  Mass . 

Bridgewater  (East),  Mass . 

Brookfield  (West),  Mass . 

Cambridge  (East),  Mass . 

Centreville,  Mass . 

Chester,  Mass . 

Colchester,  Vt . 

Concord  (West),  Vt . 

Corinth  (East),  Vt . 

Cotuit  Port,  Mass . 

Craftsbury,  Vt . 

‘Danby,  Vt . 

Danvers  Ladies’  Society,  Mass.  .  . 

Danville,  Vt . 

Deerfield,  Mass . 

Dennis  (East),  Mass . 

Derby  Line,  Vt . 

Duxbury,  Mass . 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt . 

I^nosburg  (West),  Vt . 

Essex,  Vt . 

Fairfax  (North),  Vt . 

Ferrisburgh,  Vt . 

Fitchburg  Ladies’  Society,  Mass. 

Fletcher,  Vt . 

Florence,  Mass.  ..." . 

Franklin,  Vt . 

Gaysville,  Vt . .  .  .  . 

Georgia  Plain,  Vt . 

Georgia,  Vt . 

Glover,  Vt . 

Granby,  Vt . 

Greenfield,  Mass. . 

<ireensboro’,  Vt . 

^•roton,  Vt . 

Guildhall,  Vt . 

Hardwick  (East),  Vt . 

Hartland,  Vt . 

Harvard,  Mass . 

Holland,  Vt . 

Hollis,  N.H . 

Huntington,  Mass . 


President. 


Mrs.  C.  C.  Vinal  .  . 
Mrs.  H.  Hadley  .  . 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Matherson 
liirs.  A.  D.  Matthews 
Rev. N.  Pierce  .  .  . 
Hon.  A.  B.  Gardner  • 
George  W.-  Harmon  . 
Dr.  Frank  Bundy 
Rev.  F.  Hinckley .  . 
Mrs.  D.  R.  Lam  son  . 


E.  N.  Briggs  .  .  . 
Capt.  Tally  Crosby  . 
Rev.  W.  F.  Farrington 
Rev.  William  B.  Stone 
Anson  Hooker  .  .  . 
Mrs.  R.  Marston  .  . 


Rev.  Mr.  Chase . 

Rev.  L.  H.  Tabor . 

Mrs. .Lydia  E.  White . 

Charles  C.  Bearse . 

>Irs.  J.  W.  Stevens . 

Rev.  Mr.  Congdon . 

Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Preston . 

Rev.  O.  F.  Jenkins . 

Mrs.  W.  Sheldon . 

Rev.  A.  P.  Burgess . 

Mrs.  O.  Thompson . 

G.  B.  Weston . 

Mrs.  H.  Whitney . 

Rev.  W.  R.  Puffer . 

D.  H.  Macomber . . 

Martin  Merrill 

David  Smith . 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Boutelle . 

Deacon  Willis  D.  Leach . 

Samuel  L.  Hill . 

Rev.  H.  N.  Monger . 

Mrs.  P.  S.  Hubbard . 

Rev.  Alvah  Sabin . 

Quintus  Colton . 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Nye . 

Mrs.  J.  Glines . ■ .  .  . 

Rev.  J.  F.  Moors . •  .  . 

Mrs.  B.  Cumings . 

Rev.  O.  G.  Clark . 

Rev.  J.  Laird . 

Rev.  Mr.  Tyler . 

Mrs.  G.  C.  West . 

Wm.  B.  Willard . 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Hinman . 

Mrs.  Worcester . 


Secretary. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Farrar. 
Mary  A.  Osgood. 

Mrs.  J.  Bedee. 

Mrs.  C.  Tabor. 

Mrs.  Henry  Parker. 
Miss  Sarah  Hyde. 

J.  I.  C.  Cooke. 

Miss  A.  R.  Faulkner. 
Capt.  H.  W.  Wilson. 

J-.  H.  Fltz. 

Mrsj  John  Kimball. 
Rev.  F.  Tuxbury. 

Miss  S.  Augusta  Mayo. 
William  H.  Osborn. 


Aaron  S.  Crosby. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Heath. 
Clinton  Mayo. 

D.  G,  Slay. 

Sirs.  H.  B.  Flanders. 
Sirs.  C.  P.  Kelley. 

Sliss  Eliza  H.  Hastings. 

Miss  Slartha  P.  Putnam. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Palmer. 

Henry  H.  Sears. 

Sliss  S.  E.  Pierce. 

Sirs.  C.  Bradford. 

Sirs.  Emery  JeflTard. 
George  Raymond. 

A.  B.  Halbert. 

Isaac  T.  Story. 

Slyron  Orvis. 

Sliss  Lizzie  M.  Boutelle. 
Captain  Rufus  Kinsley. 
George  T.  Cutter. 

Alvah  A.  French. 

Sirs.  L.  Beard. 

Deacon  Alfred  Ladd. 

Dr.  Goss. 

Mrs.  G.  Severance. 

Sliss  Slary  W.  Rice. 
Hannah  Reed. 

Sliss  J ulia  Babbitt. 

A.  SI.  Heath. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Benton. 
Samuel  Norris. 

Sirs.  A.  Keyes. 

Edwin  A.  Hildreth. 

Sirs.  Sidney  Fletcher. 
Sirs.  M.  B.  Day. 

Sirs.  J.  H.  Goddard. 
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Irasburgh,  Vt . 

Island  Pond,  Yt . 

Lawrence . . 

Lenox,  Mass . 

Leominister,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Leyden,  Mass . 

Lowell,  Vt . 

Lunenburg,  Vt . 

Lunenburg  . 

Lyme,  N.H . 

Marlboro’,  Mass . 

Marshfield,  Vt . 

Medford,  \V.,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Middleboro’,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Middlebury,  Vt . 

Middlesex,  Vt.  .*.... 

Monkton,  Vt . 

Montgomery  (Centre,)  Vt. 

•Montgomery,  Vt . 

Morgan,  Vt . 

Newport,  Vt . 

Newport  (Centre),  Vt.  .  . 
Newton  (West),  Mass. .  . 

Northampton . 

Northboro’,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Northfield,  Vt . 

Northfleld,  Mass . 

Orleans,  Mass . 

Osteryille,  Mass . 

Plymouth,  N.H . 

Pownal,  Vt . 

Randolph  (West),  Vt..  .  . 
Reading  (South),  Mass.  . 

Readsboro’,  Vt . 

Richford,  Vt . 

Rochester,  Vt . 

Roxbury  (East),  Vt. .  .  . 

Royalton,  Vt . 

Rumney,  N.H . 

Shaftsbury,  Vt . 

Slieflield,  Mass . 

Sheffield;  Vt . 

Slielbum^e  Falls,  Mass.  . 

Sheldon,  Vt . . 

Southboro’,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Stamford,  Vt . 

Sterling,  Mass . 

Stoughton,  Mass . 

Sutton,  Vt . 

Swanton,  Vt . 

Taunton,  Mass . 

Templeton,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Troy  (North),  Vt . 

Waitsfield,  Vt . 

Walpole,  Mass . 

Westfield,  Vt . 

Weybridge,  Vt . 

Weymouth,  Mass.  ,  .  . 
Weymouth  (South),  Mass. 

Wheelock,  Vt . 

Williston,  Vt.  .  .  .  .  . 
Winooski,  Vt.  .... 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Kellum 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Chandler 
Rev.  G.  Packard  .  . 


Samuel  H.  Virgin  .  . 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Packer  .  . 
Mrs.  Edwin  Wood  .  . 
Rev.  H.  Holmes  .  .  . 
W.  A.  Maudell .... 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Grant  .  .  . 
Hon.  Nahum  Wetherbee 

Bemis  Pike . 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Richardson  . 


S.  B.  Rockwell  .... 
Stephen  Herrick  .... 

Henry  Miles . 

U.  Hopkins . 

Mrs.  Warren  Martin  .  . 
Mrs.  Lyman  Brooks  .  . 
Mrs.  O.  Robinson  .  .  . 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Perkins  .  .  . 

Edw.  P.  Bond . 

James  C.  Ward  .... 
Rev.  Jos.  Allen,  D.D.  .  . 
Dr.  P.  D.  Bradford  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Coles . 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright  .  .  .  . 
Erastus  Scudder  .  .  .  . 


Joseph  Myers  .  . 
Mrs.  J".  Waite  .  . 
Rev.  Mr.  Bliss  .  . 
Mrs.  Silas  Mason  . 
Miss  Persis  Kellogg 
Mrs.  C.  Pierce  .  . 
Rev.  M.  Durfey  . 
S.  F.  Smith  .  .  . 
Kate  Merrill  .  . 
Dr.  Lym.an  Rogers 


Rev.  S.  W^.  Stiles 


D.  D.  Weed . 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Thompson  .  . 
Dr.  S.  N.  Bemis  .... 

William  Goss . 

Rev.  A.  St.  John  Chambre 
Rev.  Mark  Hill  .... 
Rev.  B.  L.  Livingston  .  . 
Mrs:  E.  H.  Reed  .... 

J.  P.  Cutting . 

Mrs.  George  Stowe  .  .  . 
Rev.  A.  B.  Bascomb  .  . 
Mrs.  James  Ellis  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Hitchcock  .  . 

Col.  S.  Dodge . 

Elias  Richards . 


Judge  William  Chase  .  . 
Rev.  L.  S.  Walker  .  .  . 
Rev.  D.  Lewis . 


Mrs.  O.  W.  Kent. 

Mrs.  Bepjamin  Clark 
Joseph  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Taft. 

Rev.  John  B.  Greene. 

Miss  Frances  Newton. 
Nelson  Wright. 

N.  F.  Cunningham. 

M.  B.  Churchill. 

C.,F.  Han'is. 

Miss  Mary  Wooster. 
Miss  A.  M.  Hawley. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Harlow. 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Meacham. 
Rev.  F.  H.  Roberts. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dodge. 

S.  H.  Green. 

Mrs.  Maria  Fuller. 

Miss  Alma  Levens. 

Mrs.  W.  Dean. 

Miss  Mary  Rogers. 

E.  D.  Hinckley. 

Miss  M.  A.  Cochran. 
Rev.  D.  F.  Lamson. 
Miss  E.  W.  Williams. 
Mrs.  John  Mattoou. 
Susan  W.  Snow. 
William  Crocker. 

3Iary  E.  McQuesten. 
Miss  Parker. 

Miss  Lizzie  A.  Babbitt 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Windsbip. 
Miss  B.  Kennedy. 
Mrs.R.  H.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  A.  Clark. 

.  W.  L.  Warriner. 

.  Miss  Florella  Rix. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Ruggles. 
iliss  Mary  Millington. 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Mercein. 

,  Albert  Chesley. 

.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Fairbanks. 

.  Rev.  N.  O.  Freeman. 

.  Mrs.  Dr.  Robinson. 

I  Mrs.  Harriet  Millard. 

.  Miss  HaiTiet  M.  Buss. 

.  Dr.  J.  H.  Steams. 

.  David  Powers. 

.  Hon.  W.  L.  Sowles. 

.  Mrs.  R.  Carver. 

.  Col.  G.  P.  Hawkes. 

.  Miss  W.  Dubois. 

.  H.  F.  Thomas. 

.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cram. 

.  Mri^.  A.  Miller. 

.  Mrs.  Hiram  Clark. 

.  George  S.  Baker. 

.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Terry. 

.  George  Griffin. 

.  Edmund  Whitney. 

.  Edward  Greenleaf. 
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^^^etOjJStigland  Branch  of  the  Freedmen^s  Union  Commission, 


(Recently  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.) 

8  STUDIO  BUILDING. 


“  This  Commission  is  constituted  to  aid  and  co-operate  with  the  people  of  the  South,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color,  in  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  upon  the  basis  of  industry, 
education,  freedom,  and  Christian  morality.  No  schools  or  8iq)ply  depots  shall  be  maintained 
from  the  benefits  of  which  any  shall  be  excluded  because  of  color.”  — Art.  II.  Constitution. 


PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  william  CLAFLIN. 
Presidents. 


Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning. 
Ei>wabi>  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Edwaso  E.  Hale. 
Hon.  Jacob  Slekpee. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Claber,  D.D. 
Dr.  Robkbt  W.  Hoopke. 
Prof.  WlLUAM  B.  ROQKBS. 
EoWABD  S.  PnlLBElCK. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hague,  D.D. 
Euwabo  L.  Piebce. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Watkbston. 
Dr.  Le  Babon  Russell. 
Wm.  Lloto  Gabbison. 
Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowimtch. 

Maine. 

Ex-Gov.  Samuel  Cony. 
Hon.  I.  Washbubne,  Jr. 

Rhode  Island. 
Hon.  Seth  Padelfoed. 
John  Caeteb  Bbown. 
Gov.  A.  E.  BuBNsniE. 
Prof.  A.  Caswell,  D.D. 


Rev.  Rowlano  Connob. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Dexteb,  D.D. 
Hon.  'Thomas  Russell. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepwoeth. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Minee,  D.D. 
Misg  H.  E.  Stevenson. 
John  G.  Whittieb,  Esq. 
Mi».  Anmix  T.  Enpicott. 
Mrs.  Chables  G.  Lobing. 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Rogebs. 
Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Russell. 
Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot. 
Henby  P.  Kipoeb,  Esq. 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson. 

New  Hampshire. 
Hon.  I.  GoonwiN. 

T.  H.  Leveeett. 

Vermont. 

Hon.  C.  W.  WlLLAED. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Gaboneb. 
Hon.  Luke  P.  Poland. 


Secretary. 

R.  F.  Wallgut,  8  Studio  Building. 
Treasurer. 

■Edward  W.  Hooper,  20  State  Street. 

Recording  Secretary. 

J.  A.  Lane,  43  Franklin  Street. 


Auditor. 

William  Endicott,  Jr.,  No.  33  Summer  Street. 
Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Studio  Building. 
Prof.  F.  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Mr.s.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  .  .  8  Studio  Building. 
Edward  W.  Hooper  ...  20  State  Street. 
Hon.  Martin  Brimmer  .  .  48  Beacon  Street. 


Committee  on  Teachers. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Studio  Building. 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Sec>y  „  „ 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  ...  20  Chauncy  Street. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane . 43  Franklin  Street. 

Miss  E.  S.  Hooper  ....  8  Studio  Building. 
Mrs.  Eben  Cutler  ....  11  Edinboro’  St. 
Miss  L.  Crocker  ....  8  Studio  Building. 

Miss  Abby  W.  May  ...  „  „ 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Gannett,  .  .  .  Cambridge. 

Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

Fred.  W.  G.  May  ....  2  Broad  Street. 
Miss  Lucy  Ellis  ....  1 14  Boylston  Street. 

Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Miss  Abby  W.  May  ...  8  Studio  Building. 
Miss  Martha  C.  Stevenson  „  „ 

Francis  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  11  Park  Square. 
Charles  A.  Cummings  .  .  9  Studio  Building. 
Rev.  Fred.  Frothingham  .  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin  ....  8  Studio  Building. 


Committee  on  Finance. 


Hon.  Martin  Brimmer  .  . 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  . 

E.  W.  Kinsley . 

Cadwallader  Curry  .  . 
Charles  R.  Codman  .  .  . 
J.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq.  .  .  . 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Esq.  . 
James  J.  Higginson,  Esq. . 
Edward  Harris  .  .  .  . 
Henry  Loomis . 


48  Beacon  Street. 
33  Summer  Street. 
14  Summer  Street. 
37  Franklin  Street. 
7  Park  Square. 

28  State  Street. 

3  Tremont  Place. 
40  State  Street. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. 
Burlington,  Vt. 


All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  be  sent^(ex- 
press  paid)  to  R.  F.  Wallcut,  8  Studio  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the 
contents ;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  as 
above  to  R.  F.  Wallcut. 


Boston :  Printed  by  Edward  S.  Coombs,  21  School  Street. 


